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Red Rule in Golden Samarkand 


By Anna LovisE STRONG 


An Uzbek peasant sits in authority where Ti amerlane once held 
kingly sway and freedom is such that youthful singers 
dare poke fun at Communist bureaucrats 


HERE are many roads to Sam- 

I arkand in the heart of Asia. 

All of them have made history. 
There is the Golden Road from the 
trading bazaars of Persia, so-called 
with Eastern courtesy because of the 
sun-struck yellow sands it crosses. 
There are the Great Road, and the 
Small Road, and the Winding Way, 
names more matter of fact given by 
caravans from China. There is even a 
rather uncertain new airplane route 
from Kabul, spasmodically connect- 

"ing two Asian capitals, each aloof 
and mysterious to the outer world. 
Most direct is the Iron Road of 
rails five days southeast from Mos- 
cow. 

Along this road came the Russian 
conquest, pushing south in the 
Eighties of the last century towards 
the fertile cotton lands and vineyards 
of Central Asia — beyond which lie 
the mountains of the Afghans and 
British India. The unrest thus 
aroused between two world empires 
is not yet ended; it grows with the 
decades. But many other conquerors 
had come before them, over the 
Golden Road or the Great Road or 
some of the other routes traversing 


the deserts. Alexander of Macedonia 
was the first recorded conqueror of 
Samarkand the Ancient; his great 
eastward swing through Asia took , 
him even to the borders of India. 
Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, the 
Uzbeks of the Northern Steppe, have 
all in turn descended upon her rich- 
ness, drawn to her across a thousand 
miles of desert sun. - 


HERE is a reason for all these con- 
6 ees a reason why Samarkand 
gleams like a magic jewel, enticing 
the hearts of kings. One day in the 
Kremlin, discussing the ever-recur- 
ring struggles of history, Karl Radek 
said to me: “Social and economic 
factors change, but geography re- 
mains.” 

It is the geography of Samarkand 
that has fixed her destiny. Here, at 
the foot of the highest mountain 
massifs of earth, lie fertile, irrigated 
regions encircled by the great deserts 
of Central Asia. Always since the 
dawn of history there have been 
settled civilizations in this rich, 
watered soil. Always about them 
have roamed the nomads, bred to 
wandering and to battle, gazing with 
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envious eyes at the fat crops by the 
rivers. 

In recent years even American irri- 
gation experts have made pilgrimages 
hither, to learn what secret chemistry 
of soil and water has made it possible 
for irrigation to go on for centuries 
without exhausting fertility, whereas 
in parts of Colorado thirty-five years 
of irrigation bring impoverishment. 
They found that certain chemicals in 
the rivers, drawn from mineral beds 
in the mountains, kept the earth 
sweet indefinitely. Such are the 
treasure soils in the heart of Asia, 
drawing and absorbing race after 
race of conquerors, until each in its 
turn grew placid and was conquered 
again by the ever-fresh hordes from 
the plains without. 


Cre the Russian Czar the prov- 
ince of Turkestan was known 
as the “brightest jewel in the crown 
of empire.” But despite this, glory 
was taken from its chief city, Samar- 
kand. The modernized Russian city 
of Tashkent, built with wide boule- 
vards for the conquerors, took its 
place as the capital. A Governor’s 
mansion and a lofty Russian cathe- 
dral faced each other across a mili- 
tary parade ground. Scattered 
Russian settlers came along the new 
Iron Road of rails with bullets to 
dominate the land. They brought 
with them their own culture, doctors, 
schools for their children, and even- 
tually a small number of schools in 
the Russian language for the Russi- 
fication of the natives, in order that 
the Czardom might have native 
Government clerks as go-betweens. 
Now the pendulum has swung 
again. The policy of the Bolsheviks 
has established a series of new native 
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republics under the economic dom- 
inance of Moscow, each in charge of 
its own departments of health and 
education, agriculture, irrigation, 
justice and local industry. The Gov- 
ernor-General’s mansion is now a 
museum of natural history; across 
the former military parade ground, 
on revolutionary festival days, troop 
the peoples of the East in procession. 


i Reto sah is no longer a capital, 
though it still remains the eco- 
nomic centre. Political glory has re- 
turned to Samarkand. In her halls 
sit the representatives of the Uzbek 
nation, passing their own laws in 
their own language. Achun Babaief, 
President of the Uzbeks, is a former 
farm hand, who rose to power 
through the Ploughmen’s Associa- 
tion. 

What Kalenin is to the peasants of 
Russia, Achun Babaief is to the back 
country folk of Uzbekistan. His hos- 
pitable house of six rooms, the White 
House of Samarkand, shelters him- 
self and five members of his family, 
his secretary and four members of 
the latter’s family, his body-guard 
and all his peasant guests. Simple, 
illiterate Uzbeks, arriving at Samar- 
kand after midnight (the popular hour 
for trains), walk to the President’s 
home and sleep till morning on his 
ample rugs, until he awakes and they 
present their petitions. He goes on 
frequent tours in the villages, where 
newly unveiled women meet him 
with requests and small boys run to 
Stare, crying “Granddaddy Achun,”’ 
and old men weep in joyous excite- 
ment to see in these strange modern 
days a man like themselves grown 
ruler. 

Even I spent three days in the 
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home of Achun Babaief. The hotels, 
as expected, were full when my train 
arrived from Bokhara at three in the 
morning. I had been told to go 
straight to the President’s house 
with my letter of introduction, but 
my western reverence for times and 
seasons deterred me. A night porter 
let me sit in a hotel corridor till eight 
o’clock; then I strolled down a shady 
street of residences till I reached the 
President’s dwelling. The large 
Uzbek policeman, who slept in the 
hall as bodyguard and door-keeper, 
told me that Achun Babaief was 
away in the country, but that I 
should wait two or three days in his 
home till his return. He reproached 
me mildly for not having come in the 
night-time, saying, “Someone is 
always awake here, or at least I am 
asleep in the corridor. We could have 
given you a place on the sofa, which 
would surely have been better.” 


HE President’s wife, a fat, kindly 

woman in a wrapper, with bare 
feet thrust into galoshes, came into 
the front room to greet me. She could 
not speak Russian but she smiled 
hospitably over the head of her latest 
baby who was nursing contentedly at 
her breast. Though she was very 
proud of her famous husband and 
showed me his pictures taken on 
various eventful occasions, she was 
not very conversant with his move- 
ments; she was forced to refer to the 
secretary to discover when he was 
likely to return. 

She invited me to breakfast with 
the family, which consisted of two 
other children and two old women, 
either relatives or family servants. 
Flat wheaten loaves, honey, raisins, 
nuts and grapes were set before us, 
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with glasses of tea. For this delicious 
food no table utensils were visible, 
except one spoon in the honey-jar. 
For the rest we used our fingers. 
After. breakfast it was decided that I 
should lodge in the secretary’s quar- 
ters since he had a Russian wife and 
himself spoke Russian. For three 
days I shared a dining-room with his 
mother-in-law, sleeping on a leather 
divan. On the second night the Presi- 
dent came back from the “land re- 
form”; and arranged that we should 
go to the “Cotton Day” together. 


A BasalEF is of course a Com- 
munist. But surely Communism 
means to his Asiatic soul something 
simpler than the sophisticated theo- 
ries of Marx. He can read Russian 
only with difficulty, and Das Kapital 
has not yet been translated into 
Uzbek. What is the meaning to him 
of this new faith which is transform- 
ing the fate of farmhands and has 
made him President in Samarkand? 
Two incidents come to my mind 
in explaining the soul of Achun 
Babaief. 

The “Land reform” which he had 
visited in the villages meant nothing 
more nor less than the confiscation 
of landlords’ land and its division 
among farm laborers and tenants. I 
asked him how it was going and he 
nodded with placid satisfaction. 
There was no trace of apologetic 
explanation, no allegiance even by 
justification to any old ideal of 
private property in land. 

“It is going very well,” he said. “I 
was much pleased to see how well the 
farmhands are organized. They have 
uncovered many landlords who were 
not on the lists of the Government.” 
It was clear that the organization of 
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the farmhands and their participa- 
tion in governmental activities was 
to Achun Babaief the most impor- 
tant fact in the whole land confisca- 
tion. A new power was rising and he 
was for it. 


N A later occasion, during the 
O celebration of “Cotton Day,” a 
wrinkled, old peasant woman ap- 
proached her President to beg am- 
nesty for her son, in jail for some 
offense. How excited she was; she 
seized my hand as she waited; it was 
clear that the grandeur of the occa- 
sion almost outweighed the import 
of her petition. Ten years before, she 
was the bought chattel of a serf, sold 
in marriage to a peasant who might 
not pass the Emir’s castle from a 
distance without dismounting from 
his cart. Now she was going to tell 
her family troubles to Granddaddy 
Achun, the President of her country. 

Later Achun Babaief said to me, 
“T must look up her son. If he has 
not been guilty of oppressing the poor 
or of grafting he can no doubt be 
amnestied.” A man might steal from 
need or commit murder from passion; 
he might through ignorance be 
guilty of other crimes against the law. 
In all such cases there might be hope 
of making him again a useful citizen. 
But he who exploited the poor or cor- 
rupted the Governmentiwas quite 
simply rotten as a social being. This 
was Achun Babaief’s simple Asiatic 
interpretation of Communism. 

The “Cotton Day” festival to 
which I was invited was held on a 
Friday, since that is the Mohamme- 
dan holiday. At noon we gathered at 
the Samarkand railway station, 
bound for the Past Dorgomsky 
region. The festival itself is an odd 
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mingling of modern economic propa- 
ganda with the ancient ritual of 
harvest. Modern European ploughs 
are given as prizes by the Cotton 
Trust for the best production. Mod- 
ern, ultra-modern, are the speeches. 
But very ancient is the crowd that 
assembles on foot and on horse, the 
gnarled old peasantry from the sur- 
rounding villages. Ancient, too, their 
favorite sport after the speeches are 
over —the dangerous kop kori, a 
fight of horsemen over the flesh of a 
slaughtered lamb. 


ANY Samarkand officials beside 

the President went with us to 

Past Dorgomsky. For this is a special 
“experimental cotton region” where 
the Department of Agriculture has 
redistricted lands and supplied ferti- 
lizer to establish a model of what can 
be done by proper methods of farm- 
ing. The gayest members of our 
crowd were sixty youths from the 
Musical High School of Samarkand; 
they had organized a “Blue Blouse 
Dramatic Group” and were going on 
invitation to perform at the festival. 
They wore long, padded coats, the 
national outdoor costume of the 
Uzbeks, but in this case we also saw 
coats of gorgeous hand-woven silk in 
many colors. Shining blue and green 
stripes predominated, but scarlet, 
crimson and yellow were not lacking. 
Large, figured kerchiefs of orange 
and yellow, folded diagonally and 
tied nattily about the waist, held the 
coats in position. Their caps were the 
common velvet skull-caps in many 
colors. Girls also participated, but 
less gorgeously, their red silk ker- 
chiefs being their chief decoration. 
At mid-afternoon we poured from 
the train into a waiting crowd of 
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peasants. Their thousands filled a 
great dusty space near the tracks, 
covered the railway embankment, 
overflowed into the alleys and upon 
the roofs of the little town. In the 
midst of the crowd rose the tribune, 
a small high platform for the speak- 
ers, draped with the deep red rugs of 
Merv. 


Ri somewhere beyond the 
houses a procession kept coming, 
steadily enlarging the group around 
the tribune. On the edge of the crowd 
two tractors decorated in red dragged 
carts of shouting children up and 
down the square. These were the 
proud display of two Kol-bozes, 
groups of peasants farming land to- 
gether. Thirty Ko/-bozes in all were 
present, each with a large red 
banner bearing its name and motto. 
“Red Sickle,” ‘“Ploughman,” “Red 
Star,” “ Work-lovers,” “New Day” 
were some of the names translated 
for me from the Arabic script in 
which they were written. 

The speeches dragged along; the 
photographer of the Uzbek State 
Cinema climbed from roof to roof, 
taking pictures. At the close of each 
speech the band played the Interna- 
tional and all who were seated arose. 
All except the women. Whether they 
presumed on age or sex or whether 
they were so huddled on each other’s 
laps that rising was difficult, they 
kept to the ground. Then suddenly, 
when the speeches were half over, I 
saw them preparing to rise. Swaying 
like a movement of the sea, the mass 
of women struggled up — eyes up- 
lifted in devotion. The younger 
women broke into cheers. 

Shadiva was climbing into the 
tribune. Shadiva, the miner’s daugh- 
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ter, member now of the new Govern- 
ment of Samarkand. A woman, like 
themselves sold in marriage at the 
age of ten, whose rise to power was a 
symbol of their own freedom. The 
younger women gazed in aspiration; 
the older nodded in a gentle satisfac- 
tion. Only once again did the women 
honor any event by rising — when 
one of the local Ko/-bozes presented a 
banner to Granddaddy Achun. 


pee the formal programme the 
peasants poured into a large 
open court where farm machinery 
was on display. Long lines of very 
cheap European ploughs waited to be 
given as prizes. One peasant, working 
his cotton land with an ancient 
wooden stick, drawn by oxen, had 
produced four times the average cot- 
ton crop. Achun Babaief shook hands 
with him over the plough he received. 
Premiums of four hundred roubles 
went to the best KoLbozes. But alas, 
the expensive machinery, like trac- 
tors, was only for exhibition. The 
sign of the local branch of the State 
Savings Bank, hung over a crude 
wooden door, indicated the way to 
secure them. But it was clear that no 
individual peasant even in this ex- 
hibition region could save enough by 
himself to buy a tractor. Only a 
Kol-boz of twenty or thirty fam- 
ilies, working and saving together, 
could amass the sums needed. 

The feast had already begun in an- 
other court near the railway station. 
On the hard earth sat several hun- 
dred turbaned and gaily clad peas- 
ants, ranged in long ovals of twenty 
or thirty around central mats on 
which were steaming bowls of plof. 
This dish of hot rice, cooked with 
pieces of meat and fat, is the national 
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dish of Central Asia. Like the black 
bread of the Russian peasant, it is the 
beginning, middle and end of every 
meal. It is eaten with the fingers; the 
twenty or thirty peasants in each 
oval formation dipped eagerly out of 
one enormous central bowl. Guards 
held back hordes, waiting their turn. 


Tv was late afternoon and I had not 
I eaten since early morning; I began 
to wonder when IJ also might be given 
my plof. One of the guards, remem- 
bering that I had come with the 
President’s party, led me across the 
railway square to the new school- 
house, on the floor of which the city 
guests were also eating p/of, but with 
some high-brow additions. Strips of 
felt had been placed to sit on; worn 
Oriental rugs held the dishes of food. 
Achun Babaief nodded to me to take 
my seat beside him; in recognition of 
my western habits, he placed in front 
of me a flat wheaten loaf to serve as 
plate, and called for a spoon. I 


helped myself to a plentiful loaf full of : 


plof with a side garnish of delicious 
stewed lamb. Later, one corner of the 
loaf did duty as a dish for the honey 
which ended the feast. Throughout 
the banquet, a dozen common tea- 
bowls, symbol of fellowship, passed 
from mouth to mouth— without a 
question of the hygienic procedure 
involved! 

It was almost dusk when the feast- 
ing ended; there was barely time 
to view the last of the kop kori which 
took place outside the town in a large 
open field. In this cherished national 
sport of Central Asia, a lamb is killed 
and its body thrown into the air to be 
contended for by horsemen. Madly 
straining, racing, fighting, neither 
horse nor man is spared in the 
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struggle which often ends in serious 
and even fatal injuries. Clouds of 
dust obscured the conflict so that the 
spectators could see little of it except 
the victor emerging in triumph. For 
the sake of the kop kori the peasant 
breeds fine horses, and tends to prize 
strength and speed rather than ca- 
pacity for ploughing, in which he is 
more apt to use oxen, 

The new entertainment given by 
the youths and girls of the Musical 
High School attracted as great a 
crowd as the kop kori. On the hard 
earth of the railway square was laid a 
large canvas; on-this the musicians 
grouped themselves with their instru- 
ments and began a programme of 
topical songs and dances. The melo- 
dies were old—the monotonous 
music of Central Asia that is tire- 
some to a European. But the per- 
formance, with its mingling of dance, 
dramatic dialogue and satire, was 
modern. The subjects chosen dealt 
with the latest events — humorous 
comment on politics, on government 
foibles, on social customs. 


pee followed many personal 
satires. A boy and a girl faced 
each other, with hands upraised and 
bodies swaying, and attacked each 
other thus: , 
On your head you carry 
A full-laden basket; 


Inside your head 
It isempty.... 


On your face you have 
Powder and colors; 

Behind your face there is 
Nothingness. 


The unveiling of women was the 
theme of many songs, some pure 
propaganda, some tragic, some hu- 
morous. One was a dialogue between 
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a mullah and his daughter, in which 
he offers her fine silk veils so that she 
should not leave her ancient custom; 
she answers that she prefers educa- 
tion; he bewails the fact that when 
you once let a girl learn even her 
A-B-c’s you never can tell where it 
will end. Another song satirized the 


* woman: 


On the eighth of March 

I tore off my veil 
But before I reached home 
I bought three new paranjas 
To veil myself more darkly. 


The allusion is to the big processions 
on International Women’s Day, when 
thousands of women unveil under 
mass stimulus, only to worry about 
facing their husbands in the home. 

One of the most delightful songs on 
women, which caused hearty laugh- 
ter, told how the wife of a poor work- 
man unveiled, and then demanded 
that her husband buy her a fine silk 
shawl and kerchief, “‘since J am now 
completely European.” The husband 
replied that he had no money, where- 
upon the woman threatened to report 
him to the police for counter-revolu- 
tion since he interfered with the fight 
for women’s unveiling. 

Night came. The musical pro- 
gramme ended. On a great sheet 
stretched across the square began the 
motion pictures. They were held in 
the open air, free to all, and the crowd 
was so dense that I could not get 
near enough to see them. 

Suddenly a train whistle blew and 
our party from Samarkand hastened 
into the single third-class car at- 
tached for our benefit to the local 
freight. The musicians in gay silken 
costumes, not content with such 
sociable crowding as might be at- 
tained in two dimensions, flowed up- 
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ward into the sleeping and baggage 
shelves of the car. Two or three 
curled on each middle shelf, designed 
for one sleeper; one or two lay flat on 
the baggage shelves, wedged close to 
the ceiling, sticking their heads over 
to join in the music. 

In the flickering light of a single 
candle to each compartment (this 
being an ancient car quite lacking 
improvements) the three-tiered crowd 
of happy brown faces broke in-. 
to song. They got out instruments, 
the many varieties of. strange, 
stringed instruments of the Uzbeks. 
In the corridor a tiny space was 
cleared for dancers; one by one the 
youths and girls took positions, per- 
forming some dancing chant while 
the crowd kept time with hand-claps. 
The black-bearded Uzbek policeman, 
bodyguard of the President, was 
pressed into service as a dancer, while 
everyone laughed and applauded. 
The best performers on each kind of 
instrument were called for to make 
the night merry with music as we 
rolled back to Samarkand. 


cHun Basater, President of the 
Uzbeks, leaned against one cor- | 

ner of the compartment, nodding his 
head and sometimes moving his 
hands in time to the music. Once or 
twice he took part in a song he knew; 
once he called for a favorite song and 
the boys made haste to sing it. It was 
no political satire he asked, no mod- 
ern propaganda; it was an old love 
song of the Uzbeks from before the 
days of revolution, in which a lover 
declares the charms of his fair, unat- 
tainable sweetheart. So we returned 
late at night, but with song still tire- 
less, to the noisy railway station of the 
capital where once ruled Tamerlane, 
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